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Revised for the Philadelphia Recorder, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell. 

A SKETCH OF MISS NEVILLE’S CHARACTER. 

«From half thy sex’s follies free.””—Barton. 

Miss Neville had just passed her twentieth year ; 
put 2 stranger-Wuuld have guessed that she was a 
few years older. She was not what the gay world 
would call a perfect beauty ; but there was an ele- 
gance in her form and manners, and a bewitching 
expression in her countenance, which rendered her 
peculiarly interesting. Her eyes were a dark blue, 
and rather piercing in their look ; her nose some- 
what aqualine ; her lips thin, and well formed: and 
though her complexion had received a tinge, from 
her exposure to the heat of the sun, yet it improv- 
ed, rather than detracted from the general lovli- 
ness of her appearance. But it was the superior 
qualities of her mind that invested her with her 
most commanding attractions ; and yet she seemed 
unconscious of her own endowments or acquire- 
ments. In conversation she avoided the extremes 
into which some females run, of ceaseless loquacity, 
or sullen tacitarnity—no less willing to take her 
part in the interchange of sentiment and opinion, 
than to remain silent, when others wished to en- 
gage in debate, or prolong an exhausted discussion. 
She could sing, and play, and paint, and work ‘in 
rich embroidery,” but she had no passion for these 
fashionable accomplishments ; and though she did 
not condemn them, yet she often expressed her re- 
gret, that they were too frequently allowed to form 
the princinal rathet thea the subordinate parte of 
female education. “‘Tirey are very weil,” she 
would sometimes say, ‘‘as ornaments, but they 
are not the essentials: they may qualify a female 
to shine in a drawing-room, but will never fit her 
to'act her part well on the stage of domestic life.” 

“But,” I remarked, when the question became 
one of debate, ‘“‘do you not consider them essen- 
tial to an accomplished education ?” 


“T prefer, Sir,” she replied, “a useful to ar 


ornamental education; and though I would not 
denounce them, yet, when they interfere with the 
moral and intellectual improvemert of the mind, 
[ think them essentially injurious. 'THey often 


tend to feed female vanity, by exciting the com- 
mendations of.the opposite sex, who, after all, if 


men of sense, give the preference to more substan- 
tial qualities.” 
“Yes; for wives.” 
She blushed ; yet added, with a simplicity of look 
that bespoke the ingenuousness of her heart, “‘ And 


arenot women made to becothe wives? and ought 
they not, if they wish to maintain the dignity of 
their rank, to bend their attention to those quali- 
your sex deem essential to domestic 


fications which 
happiness ?” 


“I must confess,” I replied, ‘‘that I should 


prefer a wife who layeth her hands to the spindle, 
to one who could do nothing more than paint it; 


though the union of the ornamental, with the in- 
dustrious qualifications, would be an additional re- 


commendation.” 


“Tam, Sir, an advocate for the union; but still 
I would have the more useful ‘qualities preponder- 
Indeed, Sir, when I reflect on the rank which 
women hold in society, on the extent and power of 
their influence, on the duties which devolve on 
them as wives, mothers, and sisters, and on the 
power which they possess to direct the current of 
public opinion in reference to all the great ques- 
‘ e the interests of mankind,—I 
eel astonished, nay, mortified, that they: do not 
devote more of their attention to the cultivation of 


ate, 


—_ which involv 
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come better qualified to serve their generation ac- 
cording to the will of God, and thus maintain, with 
dignity, the high ascendency which the opposite 
sex so courteously acknowledge we have gained 
over them.” i 
The enthusiastic attachmeut which Miss Neville 
felt for her own sex, and her unxiety to see them 
acting worthy of their high vocation, often led her 
to speak with great warmth and energy on the 
subject I have briefly noticed, yet, from the tones 
of her voice, and her unobtrusive manners, I was 
convinced that her observations were advanced, 
not for display, but to correct, if possible, an evil: 
which she conscientiously deplored. Indeed, I 
have never associated with a female who appear- 
ed to think less of herself; and though she gave 
occasional proofs that she was not indifferent to 
the favorable opinion of others, yet her instinctive 
good sense led her to perceive the folly of court- 
ing it. She avoided all those common-place expe- 
dients which the superficial employ, to raise them- 
selves into notice and admiration,—being more 
anxious to please, by the kindness of her disposi- 
tion and the courtesy of her manners, than ambi- 
tious to sliine by the playfulnes of her wit, or the 
decoration of her person. 

An ancient philosopher defined woman to be 
“an animal fond of dress; but when in the pre- 
sence of Miss Neville, I had an illustration of the 
trite observation, that ‘‘ there is no rule without an 
exception.” Her appearance reminded me of a 


remark which Dr. Johnson once made on _a lady 
who was cefenrated tor dressing “vell ;—"* The bes 


evidence that I can give you of her perfection in 
this respect is, that one can never remember what 
she hadon.”” Her dress was neither neglected, nor 
studied. She stood at an equal distance from the 
extremes of the reigning, and the obsolete fashion 
—more solicitous to obey the apostolic precept, 
than to excite attention by superficial embellish- 
ments. ‘‘ Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even -the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

If’any of iny fair readers suppose, from these 
passing remarks, that I am an enemy to an elegant 
attire, they are mistaken. My aversions are in an 
opposite direction, as | alwaysturn away in disgust 
from a slovenly woman: but when I see a profu- 
sion of ornaments, I immedistely conclude that 
they are worn more by necessity than choice—the 
individual, possesing no persmal charms, conde- 
scends to borrow artificial ones, that she may not 
appear entirely destitute. : 

The admiration which is excited on our first in- 
troduction to an elegant and uceomplished female, 
instead of being sustained by a more perfect intima- 
cy, not unfrequegtly sinks into apathy or compara- 
tive indifference, and when we endeavour to ascer- 
tain the cause of this phenomenon, we find that it 
is because she’ does not disclase a corresponding 
fascination of moral character. Her personal 
charms may still retain their power of attraction, 
yet, being unadorned by the superior attractions of 
a moral excellence, they lose their force of impres- 
sion; and though we may still continue to admire 
the beauty of the countenance, and the symmetry 


the mind, and the amiability of the temper, ‘that’ 
the homage of adoration is most generally paid.- 











of the graceful form, yet it is ta the intelligence of | 


than on those accomplishments which, like gather- 


ed flowers, wither and decay; and thus they would 


become no less captivating by their moral, than by 
their personal Joveliness,—retaining that ascendan- 
cy over the other sex, which, when not founded 


on substantial worth, is always precarious, and 


rarely permanent. 
From the slight sketch which I have already 
given of the character of Miss Neville, the reader 
will perceive that she united an elegance of man- 
ners with those other accomplishments which may 
be expected from one who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a superior education, and who had uni- 
formly associated with the more genteel and intel- 
ligent patts of society; ‘‘ yet she had not learned 
to substitute the gloss of politeness for the reality 
of feeling,” nor yet to sacrifice her social habits 
for the gratification of a roving passion. ‘There 
were a few families with whom she lived on terms 
of intimacy ; but the interchange of visits was not 
suffered to derange the established order of her 
own family. She would often say, that though un- 
married women might very justly lay claim to 
more unrestricted liberty than those who were un- 
der the controul of husbands, yet they sustained 
no oss of dignity; nor of enjoyment, by being 
“ keepers at home.” 

Her remarks on the manner in which young la- 
dies often spend a very interesting and valuable 
portion of their time, struck me as very judicious, 
and which I will now transcribe for the benefit of 
my readers. ‘ When, Sir, your sex is removed 
irom under the surveillance of tutors, they are usu- 
ally devoted to some trade or protession, and thus 
their education goes on; and they prepare them- 
selves for the stations which they are ta occupy in 
future life ; but when we are released from the fag 
and toil of scholastic discipline, our education is 
considered as finished, and we are left in a great 
measure to ourselves, without any important ob- 
ject of pursuit to fix our attention. We may read, 
or we may leave it alone; we may amuse ourselves 
by sketching and by music, or we may give our- 
selves up to positive indolence, just as caprice may , 
dictate ; and though we may sometimes be tempt- 
ed to look into the mysteries of housewifery, yet 
fancy suggests that it is not necessary that we 
should understand them, till the time comes when 
they are to be reduced to practical application. 
Thus, having nothing of importance to do, we be- 
come idle; home is deserted for the momentary 
gratification of the lounging visit; and that inter- 
esting and valuable portion of time which elapses 
between the finishing of our education, and our 
final settlement in life, instead of being employed 
under a judicious course of mental discipline, is 
too often wasted in unprofitable, if not pernicious 
engagements. It is to this cause, more than to 
any constitutional propensity, we are to attribute 
that vagrancy of disposition for which we have 
been censured in every age—a disposition which 
is not only the bane of intellectual, but moral im- 
provement, and which, when formed into a regular 
habit, becomes the prolific cause of many domestic 
calamities.” 

The evils which Miss Neville saw springing out 
of the modern practice of leaving the female mind 
disengaged from any important object of pursuit, 
she effectually guarded against, by a judicious di- 
vision of her time, which she devoted to reading, 
té works-of mercy, té récreativé smusements, and 
to *thuse’ itterchanges of visits “with ‘ber friends, 
-which yielded her gratification, while it contriba 
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Her library, though not large, was select ; contain- 
ing works on theology, history, botany, poetry, and 
the belles lettres, and which were arranged with 
great taste. The early hours of the morning were 
generally spent in reading ; but she was as decided 
an enemy to the vanity of display, as to the inac- 
tivity of indolence; and though she would engage 
in the general discussion, or lead off a conversa- 
tion, yet even on these occasions her modesty was 
no less conspicuous than her intelligence. She 
never appeared anxious to carry a point in debate, 
though she would not easily surrender it when as- 
sailed by sophistry; and if she ever descended 
’ from the gravity of argumentation to the pleasant- 
ry of repartee, yet she never betrayed any con- 
sciousness of her own powers. 

Amidst the various sources of amusement which 
engaged her attention, no one afforded her more 
gratification than her poultry-yard and her garden. 
Her live stock included all the varieties of the do- 
mestic feathered tribe, which at stated seasons 
gathered around her to receive their daily food ; 
while some, more tame than the rest, would perch 
on her extended arm to enjoy her caresses, and the 
more delicate repasts of her bounty. 

She was rather a practical than a scientific bot- 
anist, yet her knowledge of the science was both 
accurate and extensive. The flower compart- 
ments were laid out and arranged with great judg- 
ment, and though she seldom used the spade or 
the rake, yet she generally superintended the set- 
ting and training of her choicest plants. But it 
was in the formation of a grotto that she discov- 
ered the greatest taste, and on which she bestowed 
the most of her attention; and to this she usually 
retired in the cool of the day, to enjoy the luxury of 
holy meditation. 

Oa returning from a country excursion earlier 
than I was expected, after taking my cup of coffee, 
I strolled into the garden in quest of my interesting 
companion; and when approaching her retreat, | 
heard her singing the following hymn :— 

* Return, my roving heart! return, 
And life’s vain shadows choose no more ; 
Seek out same solitude to mourn, 
And thy forsaken God implore. 
© thou great Ged ! whose piercing eye 
Distinctly marks each deep retreat, 
Io these sequestered hours draw nigh, 
And let me here thy presence meet. 
Through all the windings of my heart, 
My search let heavenly wisdom guide ; 
And oft its beams unerring dart, 
Till all be known and purified. 
Then let the visits of thy love, 
My inmost soul be called to share, 
Till every grace combine to prove 
That God has fixed his dwelling there.” 

Thad once heard her sing before, when accom- 
panying the harp, and then thought that her tones 
were more full aud exquisite than any I had ever 
heard; b:t now, her voice being assisted by the 
echoes of the place, fell with a softened melody on 
my ear that was overpowering. 

‘¢ Surrounded by such sights and sounds I stood, 
Delighted auditor, spectator here ; 

And gave full scope, in meditative mood, 
To thoughts excited by « scene so fair.” 

I felt as though I was under an influence which 
1 could neither resist nor endure, and longed to 
withdraw to some retreat where I might reduce my 
agitated feelings to a tranquil state; yet I had no 
power to move till the harmony died off in the still- 
ness of a solitude. ‘* Yes,” I said to my- 
self, “she has sung her evening hymn, and now 
she is rising on the wing of contemplation! Who 
can describe her bliss! or take a sketch of that 
bright vision on which her faith is now looking 
with joy unspeakable! I will not interrupt her. 
No! It would be an act of profanity to obtrude 
within the most holy place of her retired devotions! 
It would break off her spiritual intercourse with 
Him whom unseen she loves, and thus compel her 
to fall back on earth at a moment when she may be 
wrapped up in the heaven of enraptured delight !” 

The whole sceye xxas-itivested with alr, air of :ro- 
mantic sublithity.: “Aly aWe: (6aing over, me similey 


heard a strange voice saying, ‘Draw not nigh 
hither, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thon standest is holy ground ;’— 
and though neither celestial sights nor celestial voi- 
ces oppressed my senses, yet ] caught, as by inspi- 
ration, the spirit of devotion, and enjoyed emo- 
tions of bliss which may be equalled, but which 
1 think will never be surpassed, till I am permit- 
ted to gaze on the uncreated glories of the divine 
nature. 
I walked away, and seated myself in an alcove, 
where I remained absorbed in thought, watching 
the setting sun, till the following lines, which were 
neatly written in pencil on one of the pannels, 
caught my eye, and which, being so much in uni- 
son with my feelings, gave a fresh and a glowing 
impulse to their,excitement :— 

“There is a Spirit o’er creation spread, 

Though darkness’ draws its curtains round our head, 

And sorvow’s streams flow at our mortal feet,— 

There is a Spirit, sanctified and sweet, 

That breathes of other scenes and holier things, 

Broods o’er the earth with healing on its wings, 

And is a gracious messenger from heaven : 

There is a Spirit to our spirits given, 

Which holds communion with our nobler part, 

That sheds a hallowed influence on our heart ; 

Gives pinions to our thoughts and to our prayers, 

And harmonizes all our doubts and cares 

To meek submission ;—an intelligence 

That gladdens with its living influence 

All space, all time,—aud trains our earthly eye 

To bear the blaze of immortality !”’ 
But though Miss Neville cultivated this spirit of 
devotion, and often conversed with great anima- 
tion on the wondrous scheme of human redemption, 
yet she very rarely made ary allusion to her own 
personal piety. This was partly owing to her na- 
tive modesty, which never allowed her to make her- 
self the heroine of her own story; but, on a more 
intimate acquaintance with her, I found other caus- 
es in operation to inducea cautious reserve. The 
circle in which she moved, though select, included 
within it some who had more zeal than prudence 
—who were ever ready not only to give an answer 
to every one that asked a reason of the hope that 
was in them, but to disclose all the secret workings 
af their heart: and while hee amishility led hor to 
tolerate what she deemed their infirmities, yet her 
good sense revolted against an imitation of their 
example. On suchoccasions, she either remained 
silent, or availed herself of the first opportunity 
that occurred to turn the conversation, from feelings 
to principles,—yet she would strenuously maintain 
that the principles of religion must be felt, before 
their value can be appreciated; but even then, 
she would reason abstractedly, without referring to 
any definite feelings that had been excited in her 
own mind. 

Her habit of reserve, on this very delicate point, 
was partly owing tothe gradual and imperceptible 
manner in which her heart was opened to receive 
the purifying and consoling influence of divine truth. 
This I gathered from a casual observation she 
made, when alluding to a sermon which the Rev. 
Mr. Montesque had delivered on the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. ‘lt must have been,” she re- 
marked, “gratifying to the apostle, to have been 
able, in the more advanced stages of his experience, 
to recal to his remembrance the time when, and the 
place where, his conversion to the faith of Christ 
was effected ;—a privilege which I believe some of 
our Lord’s disciples. still enjoy; but not all. When 
these circumstances are known, they are too re- 
markable ever to bé férgotien ; and, like a monu- 
ment erected on the site of the sanguinary conflict, 
and by the surviving conquerors, immediately after 
the victory has been obtained, they bring before the 
imagination the whele scene, and thus strengthen 
the faith in the reality of the fact, if any doubts 
of it should ever aise. If I envy any one, it is 
such an one; as he has evidences in confirmation 
of his piety, which amount to the certainty of 
demonstration.” 

These observations were expressed with so much 
akimation, yet with so much pathos, that I wanted 
no other proof of the imperceptible manner of her 





to that which was felt by the shepherd of Horeb, 


when, on turaing rognd ta-yee-the-mystic sight, he-lin which it was effected, of occasional doubts and 
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misgivings, very naturally combined with the othe; 
causes already mentioned, to induce that profound 
silence which she always maintained on the subject 
of her own personal religion. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
RALPH EDWARD. : 

In a pleasant part of Connecticut, was the reg. 
dence of a widow, an excellent woman, and the 
mother of several children. She instructed them 
to be industrious, to do good according to their a. 
bility, and to pray to their Father in Heaven. Qye 
of her precepts was, to ask strength of Him, when 
they had any difficult duty to perform. The name 
of her youngest, was Ralph Edward. He was ay, 
intelligent and active boy of eight yearsold. Hab. 
its of exercise had confirmed his health, and otg. 
dience to his mother made him happy. He was 
diligent in his studies, and beloved by his teachers. 
One Saturday afternoon, when as usual, there 
was no school, he was walking on the banks of g 
river which beautified the scenery of his native 
place. It was fine weather in summer, and he ad. 
mired the sparkling waters, and the verdure that - 
clothed their margin.—Presently, he observed a 
large boy plunge in for the purpose of bathing. He 
wondered that he should select a spot where the 
water was very deep—and also, that he freed him. 
self from no part of hisclothing. Soon he observed 
him to struggle as if in distress, and saw that he 
appeared to be sinking. 
Ralph Edward knew well how to swim; and 
throwing off his boots, and his little jacket, hasten- 
ed to the relief of the stranger. He found the 
drowning boy nearly senseless—but by great exer- 
tions, gained the shore with him, though he was 
much larger than himself, and nearly twice his age. 
He supported him against the bank, until he had 
thrown a quantity of water from his mouth, nose and 
ears, and was able to thank his preserver. He ow- 
ned that he did not know how to swim, and pron- 


ised not to venture again in so dangerous and deep 
waters, until he hed learned. beu be wus iua 


place of safety, Ralph Edward returned home. 
His heart throbbed, and his head was giddy, with 
the violent efforts he had made. He went to his 
little bed, and wept bitterly—His mother heard 
him mourning, and came to inquire the cause of his 
grief. He told her he could not forget the pale 
and distorted features of the half-drowned boy, when 
he gasped for breath upon the shore. After she 
had succeeded in drying his tears, he related, at her 
request, all the circumstances. 

‘* My son, she said, you have been in great dan- 
ger—perhaps without knowing it. Did you ever 
hear how fatal is the grasp of drowning persons?” 

“Mother, what could I do? I could not stand 
and see himdie. If I had waited to call a man to 
help, he would have sunk to rise no more.” 

“‘ Was he a friend of yours?” 

**T only know that he is a servant in some fami- 
ly not far distant. J have seen him driving cows; 
but never spoke to him until to-day.” 

‘But how were you able to swim with, and sup- 
port a boy, so much larger than yourself?” 

‘* Mother, I remembered what you told us to do, 
when we had any difficult duty to perform, and | 
asked strength from our Father in Heaven.” 

The good mother comforted her little boy, and 
blessed him—and afterwards he slept sweetly. 
Though she trembled at the risk he had run, she 
was cheered to find him anxious to do good to 4 
stranger, and mindful of that Great Being, who is 
ever ready to help those who call upon him. As 
she was a judicious woman, she reflected with par- 
ticular pleasure upon his humility. He did not 
come home boasting—‘ I have saved the life of a 
drowning person. He was twice as large and old 
as myself, yet could not swim—and I swim as bold- 
ly asa man.” No. He came home without men- 
tioning any of these circumstances—without com- 
plaining of fatigue, though every nerve was strain- 





conversion—which admitting, from the gradual way 


ed by the labour and agitation he had endured. 
He went quietly to his own little chamber, and shed 
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tears of pity, as he recollected the painful struggles 
of the sufferer. He assumed no merit himself, he 
only remembered that he had performed a duty, 
and that his God had given him strength. 

My young friends, boys of eight years old, who 
may happen to read this érue story—in what should 
you prefer to resemble Ralph Edward—in his cour- 
age, his piety, or his humility? I know you will 
join me in the wish that he may “ lead the remain- 
der of his life, according to this beginning ;” and 
that his widowed mother may reap the fruit of her 
instructions and example, in the obedience and hap- 

iness of all her children. L. H. 8. 
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From the Christian Mirror. 

APPEAL OF A YOUTH TO HIS COMPANIONS. 

The spirited and successful efforts, which have 
of late been made against the destructive evils of 
intemperance, call for devout feelings of gratitude 
from the breast of every friend of Zion.—Belching 
forth his unmerciful ravages like a torrent, and with 
the subtilty of a serpent, in almost every situation 
in life, Intemperance has achieved many a heart- 
rendiug conquest, throughout our otherwise happy 
country. But of late, many have been aroused with 
just indignation to take up arms against this unre- 
lenting foe of our country, which they have wield- 
ed with success in dislodging him from his strong 
hold ; and have inspired many others to join them 
inthis illustrious warfare. Although much has been 
done to expel him from our country, he holds many 
otherwise valuable citizens in his soul-ruining slav- 
ery, and not only threatens with utter destruction 
the liberties of our country ; but even our churches 
with irreparabie injury. Many, viewing the dan- 
ger of their friends and neighbors, have sounded 
the alarm; but till recently, I have heard. none 
directed to the youth, on whom this momentous 
conflict must soon depend. To this interesting 
class of the community, I would address myself at 
thistime. To you. generanus yauth, it will seen ho 
jeft to say, whether this*cruel enemy shall carry on 
his destructive conquests, and thus, not only baffle 
the hopes of those who_ have been active in this un- 
dertaking ; but what is more appalling, must soon in- 
volve in utter ruin many of our most valuable citizens, 
snd consequently bring disgrace and ruin upon our 
once happy nation. In view of such ruinous con- 
sequences, I fondly cherish the hope that you will 
not, you cannot be inactive. Doubtless many of 
you, ere this time, while walking the streets, have 
been struck with horror at the sight of some of the 
victims of this soul-destroying enemy, and have re- 
solved, not only to banish him from your own em- 
brace ; but have likewise joined the valiant band 
in opposing his bold career in the destruction of 
our countrymen. But observation teaches, that 
there are others who still continue to parley with 
this enemy of their souls, and who, there is much 
reason to fear, will be captivated before they are 
aware of danger. O, be awakened, before it be 
forever too late. If you would avoid the iron 
Stasp of this tyrant, you must not suffer him to have 
one inch of ground. , then, for your soul’s sake, 
reject this cruel parleying when offered: you in 
whatever form, and, for your honor, for your neigh- 
bor's sake, and the dearest bought rights of our 
country, use your influence in every situation of life 
‘0 expel him from our land. Then we may see in- 
dustry, virtue, and happiness, taking the places of 
idleness, vice, and degradation ; then we may soon 
see the wilderness bud and blossom as the rose, 
and our country flourishing in the progress of the 
arts and sciences, and in honor and respect with 
foreign nations, under the happy indepeadence 
handed down to us by our ancestors. P. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANTS, 
The mischief that the Ants in general occasion, 


of a house or destroying the timbers of a ship; on 
one occasion they attacked the Albion, a British 
ship of the line, and iu spite of the efforts of the 
commander and crew, after having boarded, they 
got possession of her, and handled her so roughly, 
that had she nut been tightly lashed together, it was 
thought she would have foundered on the way home; 
as it was, when she was brought into port, she was 
totally unfit for service, and was obliged to be bro- 
ken up. 

It was stated in a London paper of 1814, that the 
superb residence of the Governor General at Cal- 
cutta, the erection of which cost the East India 
Company immense sums of money, was rapidly go- 
ing to decay, owing to the attack of Ants. Though 
the mischiefs of the Ants are so great, they are 
probably counterbalanced by the good they produce, 
in quickly destroying dead trees, &c. Such istheir 
celerity in this particular, that‘in a few weeks, they 
will carry off and destroy the trunks of large trees. 
The total destruction of desetted towns is accom- 
plished in three or four years, not the least vestige 
of a house remaining. 

Some persons like the taste of these insects so 
much, that after nipping off their heads and wings 
they will eat them with the greatest voracity.— 
They say that they are of an extremely agreea- 
ble acidity. 

Dr. Franklin once put a pot of treacle into a clo- 
set, to which several ants got. He shook all out 
but one, and then tied the pet with a thin string to 
a nail, fastened in the ceiling, so that it huang down 
by it. As soon as the ant was satisfied, it wanted 
to get out, but for some time could not discover the 
way. At last it found, after many attempts, the 
way to the ceiling by going along the string. ‘Then 
it ran to the wall, and from thence to the ground. 
It had scarcely been away half an hour, when a 
great swarm of ants came out, got up to the ceil- 
ing, crept along the string tothe pot, and began 
toeat again. This was done till the treacle was 
gone ; one swarm running down the string, the oth- 
er up it. 

T will conclude with giving you «= chort avovunt 
of their buildings. ‘ With*vegard to man, (says 
Mr. Smeathman,) his greatest works, and boasted 
pyramids, fall comparatively short, in size alone, of 
the structures raised by these insects.—They are 
not above a quarter of an inch in length; but the 
structures they raise are frequently 10 or 12 feet or 
upwards, above the surface of the earth.” If the 
height of a man was 6 feet, Mr. S. calculates that 
the buildings of these insects may be considered, 
relatively to their size and that of a man, as raised 
nearly jive times as high as the greatest Egyptian 
pyramid. Their tunnels would expand to a mag- 
nificent cylinder of more than 300 feet in diame- 
ter. It may be added, that with respect to the in- 
terior construction, and the various members and 
dispositions of the parts of the buildings, they ap- 
pear greatly to exceed any and every work of hu- 
man construction.— Liverpool paper. 


orn 


Anecdote of an Eagle.—A_ boatman, while en- 
gaged in conveying salt onthe Onandaga Lake, a 
few years since, saw a large grey Eagle cutting his 
gyrations in the air, apparently noticing some prey 
in the lake beneath. In a moment he poised, and 
darted from his altitude into the water, from which 
he was unable to rise. A continued flapping with 
his broad and extended pinions kept him from be- 
ing drawn under and proved that his diamond eyes 
had not mistaken their object. He approached the 
land slowly, the unknown creature below acting as 
propellant and helmsman. The boatsman grew in- 
terested in the affair and landed. ‘The Eagle, on 
touching terra firma, showed himself fastened toa 
fine salmon. Our hero, thinking it time to take a 
share of the plunder, cut bimself a stout cudgel, 
and approached the imperial bird of Jove ; which, 
having his talons fast, was unable to rise, advance, 
or recede. Three times was the club raised to 
strike, but the noble bearing of the regal bird, and 





by eating books, papers, silks, or clothes, is nothing 
when compared with their penetrating the beams 


his undaunted front, made even the boatman quail. 
He could not assault imprisoned majesty. The Ea- 


gle exhibited no signs of fear, but occasionally nib- 
bled the gills of his prize, and indignantly glanced 
at the intrusive boatman. At length the talons of 
one leg became released, and by a dexterous turn, 
those of the other, when he soared away to his thun- 
der clouds on high, leaving the mech coveted sa!- 
mon to the boatman, who, on weighing it, found it 
to balance twenty-six pounds.—N. Y. M. Courier. 











DIALOGUE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
LOUISA AND CAROLINE, ON MISSIONS. 


[Louisa is reading a Pamphlet, and little Caroline is busily em- 
ployed in arranging her doll’s house.) 

Caroline.—What have you found there, so very 
interesting, Louisa? I have asked you three 
questions ‘without getting any answer. 

Louisa.—Have you, indeed? I beg your par- 
don. I did not hear one of them. I am reading 
the Missionary Herald. 

Caroline—The Missionary Herald! Why | 
did’nt suppose there was any thing interesting in 
that,—I thought it was only for grown people. 

Louisa.—I1 used to think so too. But one Sab- 
bath I was not well, and was obliged to stay at 
home from meeting. I read all my little story- 
books, that mother said were proper to read Sab- 
bath-day, and was quite at a loss what to do with 
myself. I went to the book-case, and happened 
to see the last number of the Missionary Herald. I 
began to read, and found it very interesting indeed. 
So I have always read them ever since. 

Caroline.—What do they tell about ? 
any stories in them ? 

Louisa.—O yes, a great many. They give ac- 
counts of poor little heathen children, who live a 
great way off, where there are no Bibles, and no 
Sabbath Schools, and no meeting-houses. Don't 
you remember finding Hindoostan on the map of 
Asia, this morning ? 

Caroline.—O yes; and a long hunt I had, before 
[ found it. 

Lowisu.—Well, that is a heathen country 
There, the people, instead of going4o meeting on 
the Sabbath, as we do, worship a frightful image, 
called Juggernaut. 

Caroline. —W hat sort of a creature is it ? 

Louisa.—W hy it is a great wooden image, carv- 
ed out, something like a man. At certain times, he is 
drawn out on acar with sixteen wheels, and the 
people come and worship him. Multitudes trave! 
on foot two thousand miles to get a sight of him 
Many throw themselves down, and suffer the wheels 
to go over them, and crush them to death; think- 
ing it will please their god. 

Caroline-—O dear, how dreadful! 
the god these poor people have ? 

Louisa.—No ; they worship a great many ani- 
mals—particularly the cow. 

Caroline.—Worship a cow! 
tures! 

Louisa.—¥es, so it seems to us, but if we had 
never been taught better, don’t you suppose we 
should be just as silly? 

Caroline.—Why f don’t know—but it seems to 
me, if I had to guess out my religion, I should get 
a little nearer than that. Well, do these strange 
people worship any thing else ? 

Louisa.—Yes, they have a great numbee-of riv- 
ers which they consider sacred. The water of 
these rivers, they imagine ean wash away their 
sins. Don’t you recollect the Ganges, that you 
traced out, the other day, on your map? 

Caroline. Yes. Itrises in the Himmaleh moun- 
tains, runs 2000 miles, and empties into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Louisa.—This river is esteemed more sacred 
than the rest. When people are very sick, their 
friends carry them to this river, that they may die 
on its banks, supposing that will give them a sure 
passage to heaven. But what is most dreadful, the 
mothers very often throw their little babies into 
this river. 

Caroline.-—O dear, what for? 


Are there 


Is this a}! 


what silly crea- 





Louisa.—Because they think it will please the 
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god, and the little infants will go from this holy 
water right to heaven. 

Caroline.—O how glad I am, that we were not 
born in Hindostan! 

Louisa.—We ought to be very grateful to God, 
for it is He, who has made us to differ from the 
poor heathen children. You know that beautiful 
hymn, we so often say to mother, that begins; 

**T thank the goodness and the ‘grace, 
That on my birth has smiled.” 

Caroline.—O yes, I have said it a thousand times, 
but I never thought what it meant before. I think 
the next time, I shall say it with all my heart. 

Louisa..—But while we thank God for his good- 
ness to us, is there nothing we can do for these 
poor creatures? 

Caroline.—I don’t know—what can. little girls 
like you and I do, for children on the other side of 
the world; so many thousand miles from us? 

Louisa.—I have found, in reading the Mission- 
ary Herald, that a number of good men and women 
have gone to these distant countries, on purpose to 
teach them about the true God. They have meet- 
ings for the grown people and schools for the chil- 
dren. 

Caroline.—Yes, I know it. I have not forgot- 
ten Mr. Green, who went to the Sandwich Islands, 
more than a year ago. But I want to know what 
we can do for the poor heathen. We cannot go out 
with the missionaries and teach them. 

Louisa.—No, but we can send money to buy 
their books and other things. 

Curoline.—Well, so we might. I know that 
when father and mother go to the monthly concert, 
they put money into the box for the heathen; but 
it never came into my mind, that I might put in 
some too. 

The little girl then ran to her money box, to see 
how much she had. It was a little mahogany box, 
with her name written in yellow letters on the lid. 
There was only a little hole in the top, large enough 
todrop inacent. She took it to her father, and 
asked him to unscrew the lid for her. He did so, 
and emptied the money intu her lep. ‘Phere wao 
twenty cents. She had been saving this money a 
long time, to spend for toys, when she went to Bos- 
ton. She now thought of a very good plan ; it was, 
to divide and send half to the monthly concert. 

The smile of pleasure which she saw on her mo- 
ther’s face, when she carried it to her, to put in- 
to the missionary box, gave little Caroline more 
delight, than to have had all the pretty things in 

Boston. 

That night she and her sister resolved that they 
would divide their money with the poor heathen 
children, on every monthly concert. 








EDITORIAL. 








TO OUR READERS. 


“One dear child among your readers,” says a 
respected correspondent, ‘‘ has gone to her eternal 
rest.”’ [See “‘ New Testimonies,” Vol. II, p. 192.] 
How many other readers of the Companion have 
died the year past, we know not. But there must 
have been some more, and there may have been ma- 
ny. In this dying world, out of five or six thousand 
persons of any age, several must die every year and 
every month. If each number of our little paper 
is read by only three persons, then the whole num- 
ber of weekly readers is more than five thousand 
and five hundred. Perhaps it is probable, there- 
fore, that forty or fifty of our late readers will read 
our pages no more forever, having been called to 
give their accounts to God. If they had improved 
this and their other privileges and believed in Christ 
with all their heart, itis well. If they were love- 


ly and pleasant in their lives, and were ‘‘ dear chil-| me, and that I should find a rich supply in his house. 


dren” in the estimation of pious and good men, 
they have “ gone to their eternal rest” in the bosom 
of their Saviour, which is far better than to remain 
in this world of sin and sorrow. 


Though their 
friends mourn the loss of them, they cannot regret 
that Christ has taken them to himself, to behold his 


ancholy reflection to us, that those who read our 
productions and prize them, are numbered with the 
dead. But if they sleep in Jesus, and if our hum- 
ble labors have been blessed to the good of their 
souls in preparing them for heaven, we shall not 
wish them to return. We will feel that we are wri- 
ting and publishing for dying persons to read, al- 
though they are young; and remember, more sol- 
emnly that whatever we doto make an impression 
on their minds, affects their everlasting destiny, and 
prepares them for endless bliss or wo. 

There are many ways in which the contents of 
the Companion may influence the minds of its rea- 
ders, and affect the moral state of their souls. It 
reminds them of the precious truths of the Bible, 
and imprints them more deeply. It warns them of 
the various sins and injurious habits to which they 
are liable, and of the awful consequences of doing 
wickedly and joining with the ungodly. It shows 
them many lovely examples of piety, even in chil- 
dren like themselves ; and tells them how such be- 
lieving and penitent children can die in peace and 
hope and joy. It tells them of the great anxiety of 
Christian parents, ministers, Sabbath school teach- 
ers, and other pious friends, for their conversion and 
salvation; and thus they learn to think of the va- 
lue of their own souls, and to care for them, and 
to seek an interest in Christ. They learn their 
need of a Saviour, and where he may be found. 
They are taught how to pray for the blessings of 
grace in a time accepted ; and we must indulge the 
hope, that many of them do believe and pray, and 
so mourn for sin as to find mercy of the Lord. In 
various ways God is saying to them, ‘‘ Seek ye my 
face :” we trust they reply from their very hearts, 
“Thy face, Lord, will we seek.” We would glad- 
ly learn that this is the spirit of all our living read- 
ers, and of those that are gone. How joyfully and 
thankfully should we meet them all at the right hand 
of the final Judge, as those who have been wash- 
ed from their sins in his blood. 

For two years we have been spared in great mer- 
cy to continue our paper ; and this week we com- 
moneo anather volume Bat we know not what 
another year, or even #nother day, shall bring forth. 
Whether the editors will cease from their labors, 
before this volume is closed, or continue it to the 
end, is known only to Him who made us and in 
whose hands our breath is. And if we live tosend 
out a weekly Monitor and Companion for our young 
friends, none but God can tell who of them will live 
to read it. Letus all therefore commence the year 
with genuine repentance, making our calling and 
election sure; so that ‘“‘ whether we live we may 
live unto the Lord, or whether we die we may die 
untothe Lord,” and “ whether living or dying be the 
Lord’s.”’ ‘May death find neither writer or reader 
unprepared ; and when they meet before the tribu- 
nal of Christ, may it be with mutual and everlast- 


ing joy. 











MISCELLANY. 








Oriental Illustration of Psalm xxii. 5.—* 1 con- 
fess,” said Captain Wilson, ‘that, since my return 
from India, I have been forcibly struck with seve- 
ral things, which prove the Scriptures to be an Eas- 
tern book. For, instance, the language of one of 
the Psalms, where David says, ‘ Thou anointest my 
head with oil, my cuprsunneth over,’ most likely al- 
ludes to a custom which continues to this day. I 
once had this ceremony performed on myself in the 
house of a rich Indian, in the presence of a large 
company. The genteman of the house poured upon 
my hands and arms a delightfully odoriferous per- 
fume, put a golden cup into my hand, and poured 
wine into it till it had run over, assuring me, at the 
t'me, that it was a great pleasure to him to receive 


I think the inspired poet expressed his sense of the 
divine goodness by this allusion. —Chr. Obs. 


3g 

Emphasis-—Such a simple question as this, 
“Do you ride-to town to-day?” is capable of no 
fewer than four different acceptations, according as 


If it be pronounced thus: Do yow ride to town to- 
day? the answer may naturally be, No: I send 
my servant in my stead. If thus: Do you ride to 
town to-day? Answer,—No: I intend to walk. 
Do you ride to town to-day? No: I ride out into 
the fields. Do you ride to town to-day? No: but 
I shall to-morrow. 


—BL - 

Juvenile Philosophy.— Walking the other day in 
the streets, we saw a little fellow fall on his face 
on the pavements;en which he roared most lusti- 
ly. Running to“pick him up, we wisely applied 
ourselves to cheer him with the comfortable con- 
sideration that he would be well to-morrow. ‘ Poh, 
poh, my little man, don’t cry, you'll not mind it to- 
morrow.” Upon which the young sufferer, surely 
unconscious of the sense and wit of his reply, said, 
with a tear in his eye, and the cry ef pain hardly 
for a moment repressed, “ Then I won’t cry to- 
morrow.” <A discourse 6f an hour long, could not 
better elucidate the subject.— Liverpool Adv. 
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USEFUL REMARKS. 
Industrious wisdom often prevents what lazy folly thinks iner- 
itable. 
He that will have the kernel must crack the shell. 
Without mounting by degrees aman cannot obtain to high 
things. 
A mind well trained and long exercised in virtue, does not ea- 
sily change any course it once undertakes. 
one 


POETRY. 














THE IDIOT BOY. 

The following melancholy story is said to be founded on fact. 
A stranger’s eye this poor child ever caught ; 
But there was something which they always sought, 

Beyond his blue eye and his pensive smile, 
His snowy cheek, and lip that knew no guile. 
A father’s pride he was,—a mother’s joy,— 
Now he is naught but a poor idiot boy ! 

Tt was not always so—for once, they say, 
He was unrivalled at his books and play ; 
And few could see the smiling happy one, 
’Ere four bright summers of his life were run, 
Without deep love toward the curley head, 
That shone in sport and every pastime led. 

He was a tiny fellow—and some older one, 
Tm careleze gaiety. ar heedless fim. 
When they were playing ** hide-and-then-go-seek ,”” 
Placed him within a clock,—and not to speak 
They charged him.—The clock door then, was closed, 
And the scared child in silence there repozed. 

Between the tickings he could plainly hear 
Voices, that seemed to him, oh very, very near— 
And yet he would not call—that clock struck four ! 
They took the poor boy out—he knew no more. 

From that hour after, he did naught but mock 
The solemn music of that ticking clock ; . 

And as the sad hours struck in slow review, 
He with a little wand would strike them too. 

With artful fondness they would try to wean 
His childish mem’ry from that fatal scene ; 

But all their care and kindness were in vain— 
He had forgotten all things,—e’en his name ! 
All save the clock—to that his mind would cling 
As if it were the only precious thing. 

He’s like a young vine torn from parent stem, 
Scorched by the sun and ne’er to bloom again ; 
And his fond parents find no other joy, 

Than love ali pity for their idiot boy. 
[Juvenile Miscellany. 
—oLA— 
STANZAS,—8ByY JosIAH CONDER. 


Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 
Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 

Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light ? 

°Tis to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 

Why does God exalt the great ? 
*Tis that they may prop the state ; 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 
Riches, why doth he confer ? 

That the rich may minister, 

In the hour of their distress, 

To the poor and fatherless. 

Does he light a Newton’s mind ? 
Tis to shine on all mankind. 

Does he give to virtue birth ? 

Tis the salt of this poor. earth. 
Reader! whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given impart, 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Pass the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power ?—the weak defend ; 
Light 1—give light—thy knowledge lend ; 








glory and be ever with the Lord. 


It is too a mel- 


the emphasis is differently placed on the words, 


‘ 


Rich ?—remember him who gave ; 


Free !—be brothér to the slave. 
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